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provision does not in any way limit the size of lamps to be used, but only'
the brilliance of the fitting as seen from a normal viewing position. Though
some may appreciate the lively sparkle of an object such as a crystal
chandelier, a fixed and permanent point of extreme brilliance in a room
becomes irritating and distracting.
One of the major rules of lighting is that, in general, the particular
objects we want to see should be made rather brighter than their surround-
ings. It is evident that one way of ensuring this is to use a form of " direct "
lighting whereby all the light is collected and thrown downwards towards
the table, the book or the other object with which we may be concerned.
This, however, has the effect of leaving the ceiling and upper walls in
comparative darkness which, besides giving an atmosphere much too hard
and severe for domestic purposes, results in the lighting fitting appearing
even brighter and more glaring than it really is, owing to it being seen
against the dark ceiling. The opposite effect, given by " indirect " light-
ing, has often been claimed as ideal, but with this system, which throws all,
the.light upwards to the ceiling from whence it is redirected downwards,
the ceiling almost certainly becomes the brightest object in the room and
tends to distract attention from where it is needed. Further, indirect
lighting uses more current and is thus more expensive than direct lighting
giving equal illumination. It also tends to become flat and monotonous at
moderate and low levels of illumination, owing chiefly to the veiy even
lighting effect reducing those contrasts of light and shade which give life
and interest to the surroundings. Neither system used alone is therefore
likely to be very satisfactory, but a combination of the two can be ideal,
and many types of fittings are available which blend the upward and
downward light in a manner satisfactory for all ordinary domestic pur-
poses.
Since the style of lamps used for portable lighting depends so much on
personal choice, the householder should obtain those for himself, the
builder providing an adequate number of socket outlets. It may, however,
be as well to mention the circumstances and conditions under which port-
able lights should be used. Broadly speaking, they will be required to
supplement the general lighting of the room at certain points (fireside'
chair, etc*.) where work which demands extra illumination is going to be
done. In the previous paragraph it is stated that the object to be seen
should appear rather brighter than its surroundings, but the contrast should
not be too great or visibility will be much reduced. Local lighting used by
itself will usually make, say, the printed page of a book look fairly bright,
but it is generally seen against the carpet as a background, and the carpet
is certainly darker in colour than the page of the book ; furthermore; the
illumination on it will be very much less than on the page, so that its
brightness is a very long way below that of the book and the contrast is
likely to be too severe unless general lighting also is used to light up the